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RESOLVED: ADVERTISING IS A MENACE 


The annual international debate at the University of 
Missouri, October 24, 1960, featured Alan Jupp and 
Antony Harold Newton of Oxford College teaming with 
two Missouri students to debate, respectively, the affirma- 
tive and negative of the question “Resolved That Adver- 
tising Is a Menace.” 

Both Jupp and Newton received B.A. degrees from 
Oxford in economics, political science and philosophy. 
Jupp was a member of the standing committee of the 
Oxford Union (debating society) and the executive 
committee of the Labor Club. Newton is past president 
of the Oxford Union and of the Conservative Association. 
Printed here are excerpts from the debate. 


Affirmative — Jupp: 


“Advertising is a menace,” as you will already have 
realized, is the motion tonight. I think that all that really 
needs to be defined with regard to this motion is the 
word “menace” itself. Anything in a society which tends 
to aggravate the problems of that society and not to aid 
in their solution is, to my mind, a menace. And that is 
why I’m saying tonight that advertising is a menace. It 
aggravates the very real problems which all Western 
societies are faced with today, and it advances very 
little with regard to their solution. 

The problems that we face today are almost unique. 
We’re no longer concerned with the satisfaction of basic 
human needs. Even consumer wants of a more luxurious 
variety are scarcely of any real importance. They’ve often 
been satisfied — satisfied often to the point of satiation. 
The problems that we’ve got to face are not concerned 
with consumer wants at all. 

We’ve had a vast increase, for example, in the num- 
ber of motor cars on the roads. And this has brought, 
of course, enormous problems in town planning. People 
simply can’t drive into the cities because there are too 
many cars there already, and if they get in they can’t 
park them. 

We have a problem of education. The amount that 
we spend on education in Britain is actually less than 
the amount that is spent on advertising. We aren’t 
spending enough on education. We aren’t spending 
enough on social services in a very wide sense, not just 
health services and this type of thing. We’re not spend- 
ing enough on town planning or anything of this nature. 

Also, we’re not spending enough abroad. Consumer 
wants may have been satisfied in Britain and in America 
and in most Western European countries. They’re very 
far from being satisfied in other corners of the world. 


Many people there are still very hungry indeed. They’re 
not wondering how they’re going to buy their next car. 
They’re still wondering where their next meal is coming 
from. And the Western societies, if they’re to make any 
real contribution to the problems of the modern world, 
have to be able to help these other countries. 

These are the problems as I see them. How is it that 
advertising is aggravating rather than solving them? 
I’m not against consumer goods themselves, and I’m not 
against television. I think television is a very good thing. 
But I do think you can have too much of it. And I do 
think that in Western societies, we are in grave danger 
of having too much television, too many motor cars, too 
many washing machines, too many refrigerators, and 
not enough of other very important items. Advertising 
has a great deal to do with it. Of course, a lot of problems 
I’ve described do not pertain exactly to advertising. But 
advertising belongs with them. Advertising today forms 
a very real and a very potent part of our present-day 
society. Let’s take the single instance of motor cars. 

I think everyone here will agree that in some respects 
there are too many motor cars, even on America’s roads. 
If you’d come and look at British roads — we’re a very 
small island, remember — you'd realize that there are far 
too many motor cars. We’re building motor cars faster 
than we’re building roads to drive them on. 

It’s not enough to turn around and say, “Well, of 
course, it’s this sort of thing that keeps the economy 
going. This is what’s going to keep your economy buoy- 
ant. This is what’s going to provide you with your invest- 
ment goods and all the other things you say you really 
want.” 

Of course, it’s true. If your economy’s generally buoy- 
ant, you can have one or two more of your investment 
goods. But it is also true that the more you concentrate 
on consumer goods, the more your general machinery 
grinds ’round into the production of consumer goods. 
For example: Advertising is not concerned with the clas- 
sical economic description of the process of exchange. 
The old idea was that somebody produced goods which 
somebody else wanted, and that was the end. If somebody 
else wanted them, then they bought them, and he made a 
living. If nobody wanted them, he didn’t make a living, 
he went out of business, and the whole thing was self- 
regulating. 

Now this just doesn’t apply when you introduce 
advertising into the pattern. When you have an advertis- 
ing system, such as exists in America and in Britain and 
is being developed in Western Europe, you are intro- 
ducing into this relationship between producer and con- 
sumer a wholly new factor. Not only is the producer 
satisfying wants, he is also creating them. Now Mr. 
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Newton will turn “round and say, “Well, of course we 
must have more cars. We must keep the economy buoy- 
ant.” What he is saying is that we must go on producing 
cars faster and faster, not because people need cars, but 
so we can go on producing cars even faster and faster. 

To my mind, this is a wholly ridiculous proposition. 
It’s no good standing up and saying, “Well, it is rather 
ridiculous having big fins on motor cars, but it will help 
to keep the economy buoyant.” Already American cars 
are, what, going out of use after five years? If Mr. 
Newton produces this marvelous phrase about a buoyant 
economy, his meaning will not be that the economy will 
keep on producing, but simply that instead of becoming 
out of date and fashion and useless in one year, your 
car will become old-fashioned, out of date, and useless 
in six months. 

This type of economy, based solely upon this useless 
type of production, is not concentrating sufficiently upon 
goods which are really needed. Not that the people 
shouldn’t have motor cars, but there is a limit to which 
that want should be satisfied. Advertising determines 
how much people will want their motor cars. This is 
what advertising is there for —to make people feel that 
they want this particular commodity. If you take the 
advertising for all motor cars together, the total effect 
is to increase the demand for motor cars, quite irrespec- 
tive of what productive resources are required for other 
and more valuable products. 

If people are ever again going to break into this 
vicious circle of useless production, it’s got to be done in 
the political sphere. But advertising has, in a sense, a 
built-in safety factor. Advertising is creating in people’s 
minds the belief that the only things that matter are 
consumer goods. A man is not successful unless he has 
a Chevrolet instead of a Ford. This type of thing runs 
all the way through modern advertisements. Now once 
advertising has inculcated into people’s minds this type 
of attitude, it isn’t a matter simply of rational analysis. 
I’m perfectly well aware that if people are told that five 
soap powders are the best, they don’t go ’round believing 
it. But what they do believe, and what they come to act 
upon, is that the only thing of worth in a community is 
the building of more and more consumer goods. 

Now it is my point quite simply that this type of 
economy is not only useless, but can be self-defeating in 
the long run, when you compare it with the type of 
economy that the Russians are building, for example. 
And what I say is that advertising is of immense im- 
portance in helping to create in the first place and then 
to sustain this type of economy. And when advertising 
is doing this, then I cannot see how anybody can think 
advertising is anything but a menace. 


Negative — Newton: 


I see that it’s a night of journalistic jackknives, so 
to speak, 

I concede entirely many of Mr. Jupp’s points about 
advertising having certain disadvantages, and what he 
didn’t say but might easily have said, that some advertis- 
ing is very brash and very vulgar, and we can all afford 
to laugh at it occasionally. 

But the fact that advertising is brash and vulgar 
doesn’t make it a menace. One of my pet hates, for ex- 
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ample, is a very nasty advert — I think it’s not so muc 
brash or vulgar as sheer snobbery — which appears on 
all the hoardings in Britain, concerned with the Times 
newspaper, showing a sort of slick city man, with hig 
umbrella over one arm and his bowler hat and brief case} 
and his Times, of course, under the other arm. And th 
advert is headed, “Top People Take the Times.” Now 
this seems to me to be the very worst kind of snobbis 
advertising. But I’m always fortified by the knowledg 
that at least 98 per cent of the British people would never: 
use the newspaper for wrapping anything better than fish 
and chips. And I don’t honestly think that the fact that 
the Times chooses to use this sort of advertising, that 
some of us object to, really makes it a menace. | 

What we’re talking about tonight is a very small pa 
of the advertising industry. We are in fact talking about 
the large-scale advertising of heavily produced consumer 
goods. And this leaves out of account a very large pro+ 
portion of the advertising industry. There’s the enormouss 
amount of technical trade advertising that goes into trade 
publications devoted to some industry or another andl 
concerned with technical information about new develop 
ments and what’s available in their field. It’s not a menace 
but obviously an assistance and a service to the people: 
who take these magazines. This seems to me to argues 
very strongly that these advertisements perform a use-; 
ful social function. Then, there’s prestige advertising? 
which, again I speak from British experience, ePhears 
in the weekly political magazines and so forth. Perhaps 
a firm like Imperial Chemical Industries, one of our 
large corporations, may advertise saying what a splendlifl 
firm Imperial Chemical Industries is. Now, frankly, thet 
market among readers of, say, the Spectator Weekly fort 
sulphuric acid from Billingham is not large. On the other 
hand, ICI clearly thinks they get something out of this 
in that it creates the general impression that ICI is a cot 
thing. It doesn’t seem to me that this sort of advertising 
can sensibly be described as a menace. 

Then again there are all the little adverts that go inte 
the local papers — “Old Mrs. So-and-So has lost her cai.| 
would like it back.” I don’t regard this as a menace. 1] 
just hope she gets her cat back. 

The objection comes to the advertising of mass- 
produced consumer goods. Now fair enough. It is pretty 
stupid if you see adverts on every hoarding saying thai 
so-and-so’s soapsuds produce more suds than somebody 
else’s soapsuds, because frankly it can’t be true that they: 
all produce more. And there may be some slight de- 
basement of the English language going on. But I don’t 
think that many people are going to bed with severe psy- 
chological problems about trying to sort out the difference 
between the giant super-economy size and the super giant- 
economy size. The chances are you make your choice 
according to the color of the packet. | 

What is a more serious problem is what Mr. Jupp 
was saying about the economy —a lot of stuff about a 
buoyant economy and how wicked and wasteful it was to 
make cars when you ought to be supplying them, I 
assume, to the underdeveloped countries where they 
haven’t got any roads anyway. We ought, perhaps, to be 
doing more for the underdeveloped countries, and indeed 
the gap is growing wider at the moment. This is a very 
real problem and it’s going to get worse. But I don’t 
think it’s going to be solved by attacking the advertising 
industry. 


————— 


——— 


_ You can’t stop making cars, plainly, because that puts 
a lot of people into unemployment, and we don’t want 


; that. But supposing you turn your car industry over to 
}making capital goods for direct export to the under- 
} developed épunirics, most of which haven’t got anything 


to export to you which you really want. For example, 


} there’s no great market here, | imagine, for Indian rice. 


The making of these capital goods instead of cars 


} has generated the same amount of income in America, 
} but no goods are being turned out for consumption in 
| the United States on which they can spend this money. 


_The car workers don’t spend their money directly on 


cars, but they will be spending their money on the stuff 


that other people produce, and, in balance, the economy 


i should be producing to the value of the money that is 
} being given out in earnings or you have the inflationary 
| situation of too much money chasing too few goods. All 


I’m saying is that, basically, that is the sort of thing that 
will happen if you try to do something so apparently 
obvious as simply making capital goods for India in- 


| stead of turning out cars for your home market. 


Many of us, not only those in the underdeveloped 


) countries — some of us whose countries were devastated 
by the war — have a very great deal to be grateful for 
t to the American economy, which produced the money 
| it could give away simply by having a competitive and 
| buoyant economy of the kind that you have had most 
| of the time since the war. The fact that you’re producing 
» income for cars and raising the standard of living for 
| your people doesn’t simply mean that more cars are being 
' consumed. It means that it is possible to get more in 
) taxes, even without raising taxes. As the income goes 


up, so the income from taxation goes up. This is how 


| we've paid for much of our public services in Britain 
' over the last ten years, because income has been rising 
| even though tax has been falling. Mr. Jupp can laugh as 
» much as he likes at the word buoyancy. The fact is that 
' unless the Western economies are kept on this sort of rail, 


unless they do keep expanding, the money to help other 


| people will simply not be forthcoming. You can’t finance 


roads in India out of losses at home. And as soon as 
we get into the state of mind where we think it doesn’t 
really matter if we make a profit, then money to spend 


_ on the things Mr. Jupp wants to spend it on simply will 


not be there. 

What I object to most about people who use Mr. 
Jupp’s arguments is the sort of intellectual smugness 
there is about it. It’s rather like the clergyman who met 
a fellow clergyman in a railway station once and said, 
“Well, I hope your job goes well.” The other clergyman, 
who was of a different denomination, said, “Well, I hope 


, all goes well with you. After all, we’re both doing the 


Lord’s work — you in your way, and I in His.” 

Now, what is all this damn nonsense — sorry, I’ve 
been reading too many of Harry Truman’s speeches — 
all this nonsense about people not needing cars and 
refrigerators and things? Who am I, and who is Mr. 
Jupp, to say what people need and what they don’t 
need? If you want to be sort of really bottom-level, you 
can say all anyone really needs to live is a loaf of bread 
every day and a floor to sleep on and something to keep 
the rain off and perhaps a coat to keep the cold out. It’s 
perfectly possible to sustain existence like this, and if 
you choose to you can define necessities as all that is 


required to sustain existence. Once you get away from 
that definition, where do you stop? How ae you decide 
that a car without fins is a necessity? And a car with 
fins is a luxury? Seriously, how do you do this without 
some kind of arrogance which involves your imposing 
on other people what you are prepared to say are their 
needs ? 

I suspect that many of the objections to modern ad- 
vertising are based on wholly wrong premises. They 
come from people who entirely fail to acknowledge that 
ordinary people have more sense than intellectuals are 
sometimes prepared to give them credit for. I don’t 
honestly believe that the ordinary, average member of 
the general public believes everything he reads on every 
advertisement and hoarding in the country. And I 
suspect that Mr. Jupp falls into the common fault of 
intellectuals in thinking other people simply haven’t got 
the mental equipment even to make simple judgments 
about plain nonsense. 

What Mr. Jupp is saying is that we’re spending more 
on advertising in Britain than we’re spending on edu- 
cation. As far as I can see from Mr. Jupp’s argument, 
what he thinks is the answer to this is to insist that ad- 
vertising expenditure is cut down underneath education 
expenditure. Now quite frankly, I would have thought 
that the best thing to do was to spend more on education 
and to let advertising take care of itself. 

All of these arguments are not arguments about ad- 
vertising at all. They’re arguments about society. If we 
think that there are things wrong with society, if we 
think that some advertisements are dishonest, if we 
think there are some advertisements on hoardings in 
places where they spoil the countryside, I’m prepared to 
discuss all these objections, but not under an attack on 
advertising because they’re not an attack on advertising. 
If advertising is to be a business, as it is, it is obviously 
going to do its job within the framework that is created 
for it. If society thinks that the countryside is being 
ruined, then it should take steps to create town-planning 
legislation to make sure that hoardings are not put up 
on the tops of hills in beautiful countrysides. If society 
thinks that insufficient money is being spent on education, 
then it should vote to spend more. If society thinks that 
there are certain aspects of advertising which need con- 
trol, then it should do it. It should pass it through the 
House of Representatives or the Senate or whatever it 
may be. But it’s no use discussing social problems and 
trying to blame advertising for problems which are 
fundamentally the responsibility of other people. 


Q: The point was made that advertising creates rather 
than stimulates wants. Would the affirmative comment? 


A. (Affirmative): Let’s take an example. You surely don’t 
imagine that people really need a new car every year. 
From the technological point of view, the old one is 
perfectly good. Modern advertising techniques try to 
make people feel that there is some urgent reason why 
they should have a new car every year. The whole purpose 
in employing an advertising agency is to persuade people 
to buy goods which they otherwise wouldn’t want. Now 
this may be wholly beneficial. It may be simply to tell 
them that this good is on the market — in other words 
what the economists call “to increase market knowledge.” 
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On the other hand, it may be of this other type, to stimu- 
late in people a desire for a car, for example, which is 
not based on any rational criteria whatsoever and is of 
course designed solely to sell another car. This is pre- 
cisely what I meant when I said that advertising creates 
wants. 


A. (Negative): I am prepared to accept a certain amount 
of this, but I think the question that Mr. Jupp doesn’t 
face at any stage is why we should now, at this point in 
history, decide that enough is enough. Once you concede 
that advertising has a purpose to play in selling people 
things, it involves making a wholly arbitrary line some- 
where to say that this is the point at which it should stop. 
If you’re going to draw a line somewhere, what is to 
prevent you from drawing the line wherever you happen 
to feel like it? You can draw it before bathrooms, you 
can draw it before electric light, you can draw it any- 
where. Why should we draw this line now? 


Q: If advertising is so self-correcting, why do we have 


the FTC? 


A. (Negative): Well, for the same reason that we need 
laws of any kind. If you get any business, whether it’s 
politicians or salesmen or advertisers or just business- 
men, somebody, at some stage, is going to be dishonest. 
It happens everywhere. It’s not a peculiar vice of the 
advertising profession. And if you’re going to have a 
business, you’ve got to have somebody to regulate it. 
And the Federal Trade Commission does this. 


Q: If advertising is done away with, how will radios, 
magazines, newspapers, etc., be supported? 


A. (Affirmative): Heaven knows, and that’s why I 
haven’t actually advocated doing away with all adver- 
tising. The thing in question is doing a great deal of 
harm. This doesn’t mean necessarily that it should be 
done away with entirely. I’ve been perfectly prepared to 
admit that a lot of advertising— many of the largely 
relevant cases that Mr. Newton quoted — perform a 
perfectly useful function in society. But this doesn’t alter 
the fact that advertising in its total effect is having a very 
deleterious effect upon the economy of many Western 
societies. 


REBUTTAL: 


Negative — Newton: 


We have here a case against advertising which seems 
based upon, really, a case against quite a number of other 
things. 

It came out to some extent in the business about the 
Soviet Russian economy, which undoubtedly does what 
it is doing very efficiently. In a period of about 40 years, 
it has converted a totally backward, underdeveloped 
country into what is becoming, rapidly, a highly in- 
dustrialized country, and which will in the end reach 
the same stage as you have, because it’s all very well to 
have this vast concentration on capital goods while you 
haven’t got capital goods. But there comes a limit to the 
number of capital goods you can produce if they’re not 
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producing something else. You can produce capital good 
which will produce other capital goods. But you get te 
a point where you have sufficient capital goods and you 
start producing consumer goods. This is undoubtedl 
where the Russians will get to and they will face muc 
the same problems as consumer-capitalist Western society, 
does. They will face the same problems of how to 
spread their goods around the market. It’s just that they 
haven’t got there yet. | 

Mr. Jupp is willing to concede that the first advertis+ 
ing of a new soap powder — suppose soap powder isn’t 
invented — is a good thing. This is informative advertis 
ing. Now what happens when somebody wants to competes 
in the soap powder industry. If informative advertising? 
is all right, then competitive advertising of the kind} 
we've been talking about follows inevitably, unless yo t 
are prepared to take the present Soviet way out and say,,j} 
“There shall only be one soap powder,” — and not enough 
of that. 


We’ve heard a great deal about deceitful advertise- 
ments. What I think they’re really getting at is not the} 
dishonest adverts, which should be dealt with under thet 
normal process of law, but the adverts which appeal to 
something which they don’t like, say the instinct for keep-| 
ing up with your neighbors. If the man next door has§ 
got a nice car, and you’ve got a worse one, you don’t 
need to be advertised into wanting one as good as he 
has. You wanted that anyway. And similarly anyone? 
who thinks that advertising created the desire to get 
prestige through consumer goods is also talking non- 
sense. 


And anyone who thinks that the ideas of setting 
psychological satisfaction came in with advertising is; 
again talking nonsense. Mr. Jupp can come along here 
and drag out his Oedipus complex and talk about sexua! 
symbolism in motor cars. The fact is the advertising 
industry didn’t create the Oedipus complex nor any 
other sort of obscure sexual complexes. The only thing 
that’s happening in modern advertising is that where 
these undertones and overtones and all-around tones are 
being put into or taken out of adverts, deliberately, be- 
fore it happened by accident. 


I just want to make one last point, and that is about 
motivational research. Some of you will have read Mr. 
Vance Packard’s Hidden Persuaders. An awful lot of 
what’s talked about on this subject is the most complete 
rubbish. For example, if any of you’ve been in England 
you'll have seen that most of our banks, like most of | 
yours, are great, vast, solid institutions with stone pillars 
and marvelous porticos. They breathe solidity. Now why | 
is this? They were built, many of them, in the early 19th. 
century. This is because people like banks to look re- 
spectable and solid. Now, if this had happened today, | 
Vance Packard and all the motivational research anti-| 
people would have come along and said “Oh, the wicked | 
bankers. They found out that people want banks to look | 
respectable. They did it scientifically so they made them | 
look respectable.” This was going on in the 19th century, | 
only then they just thought it up for themselves. They 
didn’t have to call it motivational research and get para- | 
noic about it. I think that much of what’s been said about | 
this subject tonight is irrelevant to advertising. | 

And I should now like to give Mr. Jupp a chance to. 


| 
| 


come marching up here in his intellectual jackboots and 
‘throw his baton about. 


| Affirmative — Jupp: 


I must say that I was very pleased with the great deal 
of attention that Mr. Newton paid to my first speech. He 
showed a remarkable grasp of detail. ’'m only too sorry 
he didn’t understand it! He then proceeded, by way of 
rebuttal, to rebut all the points that I hadn’t made, and 
to ignore all those that I had. 

“How can you tell that a car with fins is worse than 
-accar without fins?” Nobody said that it was worse than 


/a car without fins. All I was suggesting was that it’s 


rather silly when you’re not spending enough on educa- 


| tion, and other people in the world are going very hungry 
} indeed, to have an economy which is almost solely devoted 
> to putting bigger and bigger fins on unnecessarily large 


motor cars. 
Mr. Newton said there is no hard and fast place 


, where you can draw a line. The distinction between what 


is desirable and what is undesirable is debatable. And in 


+ case he hadn’t realized it, that’s why we’re debating it. 


It’s of no use for Mr. Newton to say that when you’re 


i criticizing the production of motor cars, you’re not criti- 
| cizing advertising at all. In fact, the two are absolutely 


_and irrevocably interrelated. You are in fact criticizing 
_ advertising when you say there is too much of a concen- 


tration upon the production of motor cars, because it is 


. advertising and advertising alone which allows the pro- 
ducers to go on selling these motor cars when by any 
' rational analysis there is no reason. And I defy anybody 
to get up and tell me why anybody who isn’t flogging 
his car to bits should need a new one every six months. 
i Oh yes. There was a very interesting little point that 
_ he brought up. “It isn’t advertising that’s making people 
want cars. They wanted them anyway.” This seems to 
'-me a most peculiar defense of advertising because it 
says, in effect, that advertising is a waste of money. 
Oh, and one other point. Of course, he had to bring in 
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Soviet Russia and said, “Well, what would happen there? 
There they’re concentrating on capital goods. They’re 
producing capital goods so they can produce more cap- 
ital goods.” Of course this is ridiculous, as he pointed 
out. But what he forgot also to point out is that it’s 
sometimes equally ridiculous to go on producing con- 
sumer goods and more consumer goods so that you can 
go on producing more and more consumer goods. Both 
systems have their anomalies. 

He attacked my argument about underdeveloped 
countries. He says we can’t export capital goods to India 
because, if we did, they wouldn’t be able to pay for 
them. Of course they wouldn’t be able to pay for them. 
If they could, they wouldn’t need aid. But he went on 
from that. He said that if you start producing for India, 
or for that matter any of the other underdeveloped coun- 
tries, large amounts of capital equipment, then you’re 
going to generate inflation in your own economy because 
no une within your own economy is buying it. What he 
simply forgets is that if you’re giving stuff to India, you 
yourself are having to pay for it. Now the actual process 
of absorbing the extra income may be different, but none- 
theless it happens anyway, and at absolutely no danger 
of inflation. 

I’m not saying, with any measure of intellectual smug- 
ness, that cars with fins or colored soap packets are bad, 
evil, morally corrupt, or tending to deprave the nation. 
What I am doing is saying that America and other 
Western societies are spending too much on consumption 
goods, that advertising tends to increase that dependence 
upon consumption. And I’m saying that when other 
things, like education, like even the building of roads on 
which to drive the cars, like feeding the people who are 
starving in China and other underdeveloped countries, is 
being neglected, then the economy, and advertising which 
helps to create this economy, is doing the world a grave 
disservice. And I think it is only fair to draw the conclu- 
sion that if advertising is helping to create an economy 
which is doing the world a disservice, not a service, then 
advertising is a menace. 


